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The Proposed Site 
Davisville, Yolo Co., Cal. 








HE object of this pamphlet is to draw 


CF 


the attention of those who may be 
interested in the location of the 
proposed University Farm to the 
peculiar advantages offered by Yolo 
County, and more particularly to 
those offered by the region adjacent 
to the town of Davisville, situated in 





that County. Yolo County, lying practically in 
the center of the great Sacramento Valley is 
eminently typical of soil, climate and productive- 
ness of that great farming district. 

Its soil varies from heavy adobe, useful for 
bearing certain crops, to the lighter, alluvial, 
loamy and sedimentary deposits, which are neces- 
sary to the production of a great variety of fruits, 
grains and forage plants. 

In the report of Elwood Mead, expert, sent by 
the Department of Agriculture in 1900 to study 
irrigation in California, is found the following, 
referring to Yolo County (Page 188): ‘‘ We have 
here a country of marvelous possibilities, a soil 
rich in all the elements of plant growth, with 
surface smooth and easy of tillage, a climate 
whose summer heat and winter cold are tempered 
by the breezes of the Pacific, so equable that here, 
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all the choicest products of the temperate zone 
and of the subtropics are grown alike, the apricot 
and grape, along with the orange, the lemon, the 
lime and the fig. Here the oak and the pine, 
there the palm and the pepper tree. The roses 
bloom winter and summer. The orange carries 
its fruit through the winter, the oleander is a tree 
and the heliotrope a hardy shrub.’’ 

In summer climate, Yolo County offers an 
average between the extreme heat of the enclosed 
valleys of the north or the arid regions of the 
southern valleys on the one hand and the damp, 
cold climate of the strictly coast counties on the 
other. During midsummer the heat is tempered 
each day by a moist breeze blowing off San 
Francisco and San Pablo Bays, thus insuring 
delightfully coolevenings. The average tempera- 
ture the year around is sixty-two degrees, the 
highest average in summer being seventy-eight 
degrees and the lowest average in winter fifty 
degrees. The normal rainfall of from eighteen to 
twenty-three inches annually is amply sufficient 
for maturing all crops grown in that county. 

The people of the county are prosperous; their 
taxes have been for many years of the lowest in 
the State; their roads are not excelled in the State 
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outside of incorporated cities. Yolo County’s lands 
are crossed by four railroads, the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Company, the Oroville branch, 
the Clear Lake branch and the main line to 
Oregon. Two electric and probably two overland 
steam railways have lately made surveys through 
the county. The roads already in operation insure 
transportation facilities surpassed by none of the 
strictly agricultural counties of the State. 

Yolo County is also traversed by the main line 
of the Bay Counties Power Company with division 
headquarters at Davisville, whence a line has 
been constructed into Sacramento. From this 
source the towns of Yolo are supplied with light 
and power. 

Yolo’s fertile lands are irrigated by water fur- 
nished from a comprehensive system of canals 
which has been in use for many years. The 
source of water supply is Clear Lake, which has 
been declared one of the great natural reservoirs 
of the Union by the government irrigation experts. 

The county, in 1904, had an assessment roll 
of $16,500,000 and paid to the State $81,000, 
and in return for her faithfulness in paying this 
tribute, she has not a single State institution 
within her boundaries to remind her people of 
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the bonds existing between generous, indulgent 
California and her sturdy, healthy and industrious 
offspring. 

And now she asks for the University Farm, 
not for any sordid reason, but, as a county typical 
of all that is good and progressive in agriculture, 
with a soil and climate peculiarly adapted for 
experimental work in all the phases of plant and 
live stock production and care, and filled with a 
people who are wholly and solely interested in 
the tilling of the soil. 

On the southern border of the county and 
about thirteen miles from its eastern limits is the 
town of Davisville, surrounded by fertile farms. 
It has been called the ‘‘ gateway to Yolo County,’’ 
because here the railroad traveler, whether east- 
ward or westward bound, gets, practically, the 
first glimpse of her vineyards and grain farms. 
Situated on the main trunk line of the Southern 
Pacific Company, which has completed surveys 
for a double track equipment, it is the junction 
of that line with two branches, one leading to 
Marysville and Oroville and the other being the 
most direct line to Portland, Oregon, and the 
northwest. 
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Under the normal time card there are each 
day seven passenger trains to and from San Fran- 
cisco and Berkeley, ten to and from Sacramento, 
two to and from Oroville and one to and from 
Portland, and on the winter schedule one to and 
from Willows, Glenn County. Eachof these lines 
passes through the great farming districts of the 
Sacramento Valley, rendering Davisville pecu- 
liarly accessible to students from those districts, 
as well as to professors and executive officers 
from Berkeley, for whom a splendid evening train 
service will be particularly advantageous. 

Davisville is fifteen minutes from the county 
seat, twenty-five minutes from Sacramento, the 
capital of the State, and but two hours and twenty 
minutes from the University of California. 

The location of the University Farm at Davis- 
ville would give its students easy access to the 
great State Library and the most popular conven- 
tion city of the State, Sacramento. This fact 
becomes important when it is realized that in all 
conventions a large representation comes from 
those parts of the State devoted to agriculture, and 
a visit could be made to the farm within less than 
one-half hour. The same advantage would lie in 
its accessibility to members of the Legislature. 
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The proposed site is less than one-half mile 
from the depot, directly upon the banks of Putah 
Creek, and is a beautiful stretch of land, natur- 
ally adapted, in its gradual slopes in two directions 
to irrigation. 

It is not a site isolated in position from all 
the auxiliaries which modern ideas require for 
comfort and aid. 

Unlimited power may be obtained from the 
wires of the Bay Counties Power Company. 
There is a local telephone exchange of nearly one 
hundred subscribers connected with and forminga 
part of the Sunset Telephone Company’s System, 
also an independent farmers’ line connecting 
Davisville with all the towns of Yolo County and 
northern Solano. Local officers are maintained 
by the Western Union and Postal Telegraph Com- 
panies. A postal service, unexcelled in few 
places outside the large cities of the State, pro- 
vides for thirteen incoming and thirteen outgoing 
mails daily and maintains registered letter and 
money order departments. There are in the town, 
blacksmith and machine shops and two large 
implement factories, all of which are well 
equipped for the needs of an agricultural country. 

Passing through the proposed site is the main 
canal of the Yolo County Consolidated Water 
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Company, which, when it reaches the limit of the 
farm, is twelve feet wide on the bottom and was 
constructed to carry a large amount of water. 
Particular stress must be laid upon the fact that 
the water is delivered upon the land directly from 
the main canal of the corporation and does not 
have to pass through a foot of private or auxiliary 
company’s ditches. 

With the proposed site are given thirty-five 
shares of unassessable stock in the Water Com- 
pany, representing $1800 and carrying certain 
perferred rights to the use of the water. 

The soil is a rich sedimentary deposit, and 
upon this point we leave our argument to others 
who are in no way interested in the object of this 
paper. 

In Mr. Mead’s report, above referred to, is 
found the following: 

‘*Cache Creek, in times of flood, brings large 
quantities of sediment from the hills. Since the 
country has been settled and the hills pastured, 
the volume of such material brought down is 
much increased.’’ He shows how this deposit 
has been spread over about fifty thousand acres 
through the central portion of the county extend- 
ing to Putah Creek and how that large acreage has 
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been augmented to the extent of twenty thousand 
acres by asimilar sedimentary deposit from Putah 
Creek. 

Davisville is situated in the center of the large 
area where the deposits from Cache and Putah 
Creeks meet, and from the town the area extends 
eighteen miles north to Blacks, varying in width 
from five to fifteen miles; on the west from 
Davisville it extends along Putah Creek to 
Winters from three to ten miles wide and east to 
the great tule basin. Of this area Mr. Mead’s 
report says (on page 161 ): 

‘*There is no finer agricultural soil than this 
sedimentary deposit. It is mellow, warm and 
fertile, with good drainage yet holding a reserve 
of moisture to resist drought. It is ideal grain, 
alfalfa and fruit land. You may find growing on 
this soil wheat, barley, oats, corn, alfalfa, all the 
vegetables of atemperate and subtropical climate, 
apples, apricots, nectarines, plums, pears, prunes, 
oranges, lemons, limes, figs, pomegranites, 
grapes (table, wine and raisin), olives, almonds, 
English walnuts, berries of all kinds and melons. 
Some of these lands are better adapted to partic- 
ular crops than others, yet I venture to say that 
there are eighty - acre tracts of this sedimentary 
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soil in this valley on which everything that has 
been named is now produced.”’ 

The country about Davisville produces all 
these things. It has a large acreage devoted 
especially to almond and wine grapes. Here is 
the home of The Davisville Almond Growers’ 
Association whose brand is in great demand 
among Eastern buyers, and was awarded a gold 
medal at the recent St. Louis Fair. 

Much of the area embraced in Yolo County 
is pre-eminently an alfalfa producing section. 
With a soil of unsurpassed fertility and an abun- 
dant supply of pure stream water, free from 
alkali, for irrigation, two of the chief requisites 
for the production of alfalfa are happily blended. 
Add to these the climate of the dry summer 
months, late spring and early fall of the Sacra- 
mento Valley, without the least suspicion of a 
fog, and the conditions necessary for the highest 
development in alfalfa culture are present. The 
dryness of the atmosphere in this section makes 
it possible to cure the crop rapidly, haul and house 
within a remarkably short time, so that under 
favorable conditions six crops are produced and 
harvested on the same field in a single season. 
Add to this the pasturage always furnished later 
in the season and one can readily see why alfalfa 
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Davisville 
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growing is popular where soil, climatic conditions 
and irrigation facilities are adapted to the crop. 

That these are not the figures of a visionary 
theorist are shown by the returns from many 
alfalfa fields in Yolo County. From four to six 
cuttings of hay per annum are secured, or if it be 
desired, one less cutting of hay and a crop of seed 
can be gathered. From one ton to three tons of 
hay per cutting per acre are the usual returns, 
and in the immediate neighborhood of the site six 
crops have been cured from ground irrigated but 
three times during the season. 

With the demands for small farms in Cali- 
fornia comes the question, ‘‘ What can be most 
profitably produced on these proposed small 
farms?’’ The growing of fruits, berries and 
vegetables will in some sections be most profit- 
able. A much larger area, however, must be 
devoted to the production of flesh-food products, 
poultry, milk and butter. These lines will always 
prove inviting to the small farmer because of the 
smallness of the capital required and the fact that 
the returns begin to come in almost as soon as 
the business is established. 

With the natural growth of the city population 
the country is to be heavily taxed to meet the 
demand for dairy and poultry products. Even at 
this time the output of the California dairy herds 
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In a Davisville 
Harvest Field 
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and poultry yards do not meet the demands of the 
State. A most inviting field for the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge regarding alfalfa culture 
is here opened. The farmer is waiting eagerly 
for that information which will make it possible 
for him to produce acrop free from the destructive 
infuences of frost and drought, and for the output 
of which there is a never failing demand at 
remunerative prices. 

That the experimental work should be done 
where soil and climate are of the kind to be found 
in that section where the crops will later be 
produced, goes without saying. The great interior 
valleys must of necessity become the dairy and 
poultry farms of future California. No other crop 
approaches alfalfa as an economical food for live 
stock. The claim that the lands in the vicinity of 
Davisville, Yolo County, are ideal for experiment- 
ing with alfalfa and all other crops grown in 
temperate and semi-tropical climates, and for 
the production of live stock, courts the closest 
investigation. 

We would therefore summarize the peculiar 
advantages offered by our proposed site, as 
follows: 

Soil and climate eminently typical of the 
greatest farming districts of the State—the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
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Accessibility and train service second to none 
in a typical farming district. 

Time to Berkeley two hours and twenty 
minutes; to Sacramento twenty-five minutes; to 
the county seat fifteen minutes. 

Easy of access to students from the great 
farming districts. 

Unlimited electric power at hand. 

Proposed site on the main canal of a splendid 
irrigation system already established. 

Within easy walking distance of railroad 
depot, less than one-half mile. 

Thirteen incoming and thirteen outgoing 
mails each day. 

Two telephone systems and two telegraph 
offices. 

Situated in a country peculiarly adapted to the 
raising of alfalfa and the promotion of the great 
dairying industries of our State. 
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Jos. M. Anderson, Printer 
Sacramento, Cal. 





